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of nervous action), creates a new domain, — the domain of spirit, — and thus psy- 
chical states are changed into spiritual facts. Suppose for instance that a merchant 
receives his mail ; he opens a letter containing some important news which sets at 
once all his nerves into irritation, makes him neglectful of all other things in order 
to attend with great haste to one special affair. How can we explain this instance, 
or any other spiritual act through a consideration of physiological conditions. Is 
it not the meaning alone which special sense-impressions convey that produces the 
extraordinary effects ? The physiologist would as little be able to detect this mean- 
ing through an analysis of the sense-impressions, as an electrician would be to un- 
derstand the import of a telegram when measuring the strength of the electric cur- 
rent in the telegraph wires. The combinations of the purely psychical states may 
after all not be quite unexplainable, while their physiological concomitants are in 
many cases insufficient to account for spiritual interconnections. 

In discussing the methods of psychology Professor Miinsterberg rejects the 
speculative and the mathematical methods ; he claims a great importance (and we 
agree with him) for self-observation. But self-observation is no easy task ; it re- 
quires a high degree of training. "He who does not understand botany cannot 
make observations of plant-life. The same things which call into play certain as- 
sociations in the botanist are also seen by the layman, but they remain unobserved. 
Self-observation is in a similar way . . . not without its presuppositions ; it is de- 
pendent upon a rich store of ready associations" (p. 164). 

Psychological investigations under natural conditions are classified by Miinster- 
berg according to their objects, as those of the normal man, the child, the savage, 
the insane, the animal, etc. In experimental psychology, psychopetal, psychofugal, 
and psychocentral processes are distinguished. For psycho-physiological investiga- 
tions we have besides, (1) the immediate experiment in the laboratory, (2) the method 
of anatomy, (3) of comparative anatomy, (4) and of physiology. Professor Miinster- 
berg concludes with an appeal to institute special professorships of psychology, 
which is at present a mere branch of philosophy. It takes all the energy of one 
man to keep abreast with the progress of psychological investigation. "No med- 
ical man, no lawyer, no theologian, or educator should enter into practical life 
without having passed an examination in psychology . . . the growing generation 
of children, the sick, the criminal, and the comfort-seeking souls of mankind have 
to suffer if teachers, physicians, judges, and preachers are ignoramuses in the 
matter of human soul-life. . . . But here also the gods have placed sweat before 
virtue." Kpg. 

La Philosophie bu Siecle. By E. de Roberty. Paris : Felix Alcan. 

The author of the present work, which forms a volume of the Library of Contem- 
porary Philosophy, is one of those disciples of the founder of French positivism 
who, while following in his footsteps to a certain point, do not hesitate to diverge 
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from the beaten track when they think their leader has gone astray in his philosophic 
quest. M. de Roberty speaks of Comte with reverence as his first guide and his 
best master, and he finds in the very contradictions of the Master the germ of his 
own conception of the general trend of philosophic development. 

The fundamental thesis of the present work is that the three contemporane- 
ous philosophic systems, those of Criticism, Positivism, and Evolutionism, are 
merely varieties of a single species, as strictly parallel manifestations of a common 
stock of beliefs and general hypotheses. The basic identity of the thought of this 
century is shown by the ever increasing convergence of the great leading ideas, as 
exhibited in the prevailing theories of knowledge, by the preponderance of relativ- 
ism, and of agnosticism. It reveals itself, especially in the similar conceptions 
formed by the most varied systems, not only of the essential characters of philosophy, 
its method, and the ends it ought to pursue, but also of the scientific laws which 
govern its evolution. We cannot follow the author through his discussion of all 
these points and we must therefore restrict ourselves to the most salient features of 
his argument. 

Modern philosophy is represented by three principal schools : Criticism which 
originated with Kant, Positivism founded by Comte, and Evolutionism introduced 
by Spencer. These three systems had a common ancestry, that of sensualism. The 
critical philosophy is the legitimate heir of sensuous idealism, and the positive phi- 
losophy the immediate descendant of sensuous materialism. The evolution phi- 
losophy is itself rooted in sensualism, but it is really a conciliator of the two great 
philosophies which preceded it, Criticism and Positivism. This conclusion, which 
appears to us just, is supported by various considerations to which reference here 
is not necessary. M de Roberty bears testimony to the influence of the philosophy 
of Kant over the development of the evolutionist conception, which could be applied 
to society only by giving an apparent universality to the mechanical hypothesis. 
This was accomplished by Spencer, as it had been done to some extent by Comte. 
The popularity of the evolution philosophy is explained by the author as due to its 
admixture of agnosticism with a monism which captivates the masses ' ' by the au- 
dacious assertion that it has raised all veils and resolved all enigmas." Kant, Comte, 
and Spencer have equally seized this characteristic trait of the genius of our cen- 
tury. They each treat, says M. de Roberty, of the most transcendent problems of 
metaphysics, and place them carefully under the cover of the experimental method. 
Let us add that they are each different expressions of that genius, which marks the 
progress of the mental evolution of mankind. 

The second part of M. de Roberty's work deals in the first place with the con- 
ceptions of philosophy, its nature and its end, framed by the three great modern 
systems. The confusion generally made between philosophy and science is first 
pointed out, the evil of which arises from the fact that allowance is not made for 
the progress of scientific knowledge. The author is strongly inclined to favor the 
idea of the general equivalence of science and philosophy, in the sense that every 
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effect is identified with its cause. But as the effect is always modified with its cause, 
neither the content nor the general conception of philosophy can remain unchange- 
able. Philosophy becomes thus the co-ordination of the sciences in view of their 
general and abstract finality — by which is meant simply the last term of an evolu- 
tion — a conception of the world. 

In what do the conceptions of philosophy held by the criticist, the positivist, 
and the evolutionist, differ from that formulated by M. de Roberty ? He affirms 
that they all entertain certain errors of method derived chiefly from ancient meta- 
physics. The prototype is found in Kant, who says that philosophy is a system of 
universal acquirements formed of abstract notions, and that it has for its aim the 
passage of our understanding from sensible to suprasensible knowledge. The latter 
is the a priori, the permanent and verifiable hypothesis, for each of them. It is the 
transcendental element which all modern philosophy has derived from the past, and 
which forms the bond of alliance between faith and knowledge. Of the three postu- 
lates of Spencer, the universal hypothesis is in the first, an Unknowable Force. 
The other two belong to psychology, proving that the English evolutionist, like 
Comte, confounds science with philosophy, which to him, as to his predecessors, is 
a simple theory of knowledge. 

Philosophy is a method which conducts to a conception of the world. But, says 
M. de Roberty, modern philosophies fail in that they deal with hypotheses. Now, 
although hypothesis is the soul of the special sciences, for philosophy it must always 
be a purely mental recreation. To render valid the universal hypothesis constructed 
by philosophers, it would be necessary that the sum of the final truths of science 
should include the sum of the phenomena which constitute nature. 

We cannot follow the author through his ingenious criticisms of Spencer's great 
synthetic formula, to which he devotes the twelfth chapter of the present work, and 
which he characterises as the perfect type of the universal unverifiable hypothesis. 
Nor can we do more than give a passing glance at his views of the psychology of 
the three modern systems of philosophy. He affirms that the metaphysical trans- 
formation by criticism of psychology into philosophy left hardly anything to the- 
special science. To positivism is due the conception of psychology as forming an 
integral part of biology, which has led to the important psycho-physical experiments 
of the present day. But the biological analysis of the individual should be followed 
by social analysis, the study of mental manifestations in society, in connection with 
which should be created a special concrete science to embrace the higher psychol- 
ogy, as pointed out by the author in his work " La Sociologie. " Science, art, and 
industry are a projection into the external world of the thinking, feeling, acting 
subject, and psychology ought also to be thus projected by fusion with biology, or 
with biology and sociology, which it is necessary to study if we would discover psy- 
chic laws. 

In the chapter on the Supremacy of Science, the author affirms that the phi- 
losophy which will result from the progress of psychology and sociology will present 
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a striking contrast with all known metaphysical forms, but it will always remain a 
world-conception, and it will have to submit to the law of correlation which explains 
the character and destinies of its predecessor. Agnosticism, which invites men to bend 
before the Deus ignotus of all religions, marks the fatal termination of ancient an- 
thropomorphism, influenced by a progressive knowledge, and thus appears as the final 
integration of all theology. It also represents, however, the condition of incognisance 
to which the opposite state will succeed when the cycle of abstract sciences is com- 
pleted and a really scientific psychology formed. Then hypotheses as to universal 
causes will receive their psychological solution, and it will remain for philosophy 
only to confront and co-ordinate them with the general results of other sciences. 
Having arrived at this point M. de Roberty formulates the conclusion that Philos- 
ophy and Science are terms which connote two principle species in the vast genus 
designated by the single term knowledge. The most marked trait of future philosophy 
will be the distinction of these two species, as their confusion was the most general 
character of the philosophy of the past. Philosophy and science will then be per- 
fectly identified, but the identity will be general and not specific. Thus philosophy 
will not be positive in the sense of Comte, it will never completely identify itself 
with science. 

In his last chapter, entitled "The Intellectual Series," M. de Roberty continues 
his criticism of the views of Comte as to the law of the evolution of philosophy. He 
shows that, so far from this being the most general law of intellectual evolution, 
and therefore the supreme law of all social phenomena, philosophy is only one of 
three intermediate terms, the others being art and industry, by the aid of which 
the evolution of scientific ideas acts on the ensemble of the social evolution. The 
intellectual evolution is the direct consequence of the social fact, but the social evo- 
lution is subject to the laws of intellectual evolution, which embrace four great 
classes of conceptions, answering to the four well recognised groups of facts known 
as science, philosophy, art, and industry. We have here the same series of special 
evolutions as those supposed by Comte, with the important change, however, marked 
by the inversion of the first two members of the series. In this relation, the author 
affirms that Comte's law of the three states is false so far as concerns the evolution 
of the sciences, and is of very secondary importance as regards the evolution of 
philosophy and the two succeeding evolutions. 

The author concludes his work with a criticism intended to show that the prin- 
cipal defects of Comte's system arise from the confusion previously insisted on in 
relation to the first terms of the intellectual series, science and philosophy. That 
confusion is exhibited in the statement that among the ancients philosophy was de- 
veloped before science and art. M. de Roberty, moreover, declares Comte's theory 
that the industrial development is the point of departure of modern civilisation, 
leads to a complete subversion of the logical and historical. Instead of the useful 
or the proper being, as that theory would require, the foundation of the good and 
this, in its turn, the germ of the true, the true is the foundation of the beautiful, 
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and of the good and the useful. But the true is more complex than supposed by 
Comte. It possesses at least two aspects, science and philosophy, which may be 
really distinguished, although the line which separates them is yet undetermined. 

We have given a summary of M. de Roberty's general argument, instead of re- 
ferring to particular propositions which may be open to criticism, because his work 
appears to us a very valuable contribution towards the elucidation of the important 
question as to the position of philosophy in relation to science. We shall look with 
much interest for the appearance of the author's two further works which he an- 
nounces as supplementary to the present one. That on Agnosticism is already in 
the press. The subject of the other work is Monism, which M. de Roberty charac- 
terises as "the chimerical pursuit which has essayed, through the ages, to fix the 
so-called unity of things, the extra or supralogical identity of phenomena." This 
hypothetical monism of philosophy is dealt with incidentally in the present work. 
The "supralogical identity of phenomena" is a different kind of monism from that 
of The Monist. il. 

Ueber Bewegungsempfindungen. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Doctorwurde vorgelegt der hohen philosophischen Fafcultat der Albert- 
Ludwigs-Universitat zu Freiburg i. B. By Edmund Burke Delabarre of 
Massachusetts. Freiburg in Baden : Hch. Epstein, 1891. 
Dr. Edmund Burke Delabarre introduces himself to the world of science with 
an excellent monograph on motion-sensations, based upon careful observations 
which were made in Professor Munsterberg's psychological laboratory at Freiburg 
i. B. The subject of the dissertation is of great importance and there is much con- 
fusion prevalent at present even among the most prominent authorities. It ap- 
pears to us that Dr. Delabarre has adopted the right view and he certainly defends 
it with great ability. Professor Wundt rejects in his Physiological Psychology all the 
theory of the so-called " muscle-sense " and admits that there is some truth in the 
three explanations devised as an explanation of our consciousness of performed mo- 
tions, which thus would be a complex of (1) pressure-sensations, (2) specific muscle- 
sensations, and (3) innervation-sensations. This third kind of sensations is of a 
very hypothetical nature. The term signifies that, when muscles are innervated we 
are supposed to have a direct sensation of the innervation in the central nerve-or- 
gans; and this view is objected to by Munsterberg, who says that "a brain irrita- 
tion which is not accompanied with centripetal effects or central after-effects of 
former muscular activity has its physiological consequences but excites no conscious 
states." Thus, according to Dr. Delabarre, without the motion of the sense-organs, 
i. e. muscular activity, there is no consciousness ; all consciousness derives its data 
from the periphery. Dr. Delabarre goes over the whole field of the literature of the 
subject and weighs all pros and cons. He finds that all cases are intelligible with- 
out the supposition of central innervation-sensations. He admits that the term 
muscle-sense is vague, but he believes that the term having been generally intro- 



